Thirty Years of the Soviet Regime 


By Waldemar Gurian 
HEN Lenin, the leader of the Bolshevik party, was appointed by 


the second all-Russian Soviet Congress as chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars in November 1917, neither he nor his adver- 
saties believed that the new regime would last very long. Trotski tells 
how a conservative Russian officer helped to defend Petrograd against 
the advancing troops of the counter-revolution because he hated lib- 
erals and democrats and did not believe that the Bolsheviks could stay 
in power. And Lenin was very proud when he could announce that 
the Bolshevik regime had lasted longer than the abortive Parisian 
Commune of 1871. ; 

The history of the Soviet regime is a history of constant crises 
which endanger its existence, bringing it constantly to the brink of 
disaster. Innumerable since 1918 have been the predictions of its im- 
minent crash. But despite all the hopes of enemies, the prognostica- 
tions of observers, and the fears of its own leaders, the Soviet regime 
has endured. In November 1947 it celebrated its Thirtieth Anniversary. 

What policies have made this long life possible? Is the Soviet 
regime of today the same as the regime which came into being in 1917? 
What changes have occurred in its fundamental beliefs and attitudes? 
What has remained unchanged? 

The Soviet regime owes its existence to the belief that an attempt 
must be made to realize socialism. This belief is strictly opposed to 
the basic trends of a Western type of socialism which also had many 
representatives in Russia. For these Western socialists, peaceful de- 
velopment and the acceptance of democratic progressive attitudes are 
most important. Socialism, they say, cannot come by pressure from 
above, in disregard of economic stability and of majority opinions. 
These socialists are inclined to enter cabinets with non-socialist majori- 
ties, or even if they form cabinets themselves, to be satisfied with social 
reforms which do not disrupt in a spectacular way the social and eco- 
nomic basis of society. Lenin did not share these beliefs in slow de- 
velopments, in the necessity of avoiding violence and radical changes 
in the existing order which impose heavy sacrifices and civil war. He 
believed that the transformation of capitalism into socialism must be 
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accelerated. He believed also that critical situations must be exploited 
in order to seize power, that waiting until the conditions are “mature” 
means simply to delay and betray socialism. He assumed, after 1914, 
that the World War would change into a world revolution. He con, 
demned those socialists who had become betrayers of socialism by join- 
ing the war effort of the capitalists in their own countries. He also 
condemned those pacifistic socialists who were satisfied to condemn 
war in general, but who were without any will to seize power for them- 
selves and to fight for socialism, for the victory of the world proletariat, 
the class destined to bring about the new society. 


After his return to Russia, Lenin succeeded in conquering his party 
whose leaders — including Stalin as well as the young Molotov — did 
not quite know, before his arrival, how to exploit the unexpected col- 
lapse of the Tsarist regime in March 1917 and were satisfied with 
vague radical slogans, not too different from those of other socialists. 
Lenin’s party knew how to utilize the rising anarchy which the provi- 
sional government of Kerensky was not able to check. This anarchy 
was increased by the futile attempts of the conservative opponents of 
Kerensky to come into power. Troops sent by General Kornilov, des- 
tined by the conservatives to become the national dictator, melted away 
under the influence of propaganda as they were moved to the Russian 
capital. Lenin’s party was able to conform its demands to the ele- 
mentary longings of the masses—the desire to return home from 
the front, to have all estates distributed among the peasants, and to 
get rid of all discipline in industrial plants. Besides, the Bolsheviks 
were much better organized and disciplined in their leaderships than 
other groups. The Socialist-Revolutionaries had many more adherents, 
but they did not know how to keep their leaders together or how to 
handle the masses. 


When they took over power, the Bolsheviks did not have the ma- 
jority of the masses behind them. They had only a minority in the 
National Assembly, which, having been elected to a large extent after 
the November revolution, was scheduled to exercise the sovereign 
power. But from the beginning the Bolsheviks were masters in the 
art of imposing minority control. 

A basic feature of the Soviet regime has remained unchanged from 
1917 to this day. The Soviet regime is the regime of one party. At 
the beginning that one party, the Bolshevik party ——the name com- 
munist was accepted in 1918 — needed, in order to have the majority 
in the Soviet congresses and to split the Socialist-Revolutionaries, a 
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coalition with the leftist Socialist-Revolutionaries. The coalition was 
effected; but these new partners were easily eliminated, though their 
putsch in the summer of 1918 endangered the regime of Lenin for a 
few hours. The basis for this one-party rule is simple: the party is the 
necessary leader of the masses. Whoever is against the party is against 
the masses, and a betrayer of socialism. Those who are not in the 
party may be useful as specialists and as experts, but they must act 
under the leadership of the party. They cannot have a policy and a 
political will of their own. And the party itself is hierarchically or- 
ganized, despite all the talk about democratic centralism. The central 
organizations determine the party membership. This Trotski learned 
when he dared to fight against the majority of those organizations. In 
doing so he had relied upon his popularity, which was then much greater 
than that of Stalin who, until the early twenties, was comparatively 
unknown among the masses and even among the rank-and-file party 
members. The delegates voted against him. They had been picked 
by the masters of the party organization. 

The structure of the party, of course, has been streamlined and 
somewhat stiffened under Stalin. Lenin enjoyed — particularly after 
the crisis of Brest-Litovsk (1918) where his opinion prevailed only 
after the most bitter disagreements, but proved to be right —an al- 
most unquestioned authority. Therefore, he could tolerate some dis- 
cussion among party leaders, though he did not hesitate to imprison 
his more violent opponents. Under Stalin the party organization has 
become much more rigid. Enthusiasm is replaced by systematic stimu- 
lation and orders from above. All opposition was definitely uprooted 
by the great purge of 1936-1938. This purge was necessary in order to 
break up real conspiracies, to eliminate potential opponents, to take 
revenge upon previous enemies, and to get rid of elements who, like 
officials of the type of Yagoda, the head of the secret police for many 
years, had become too unpopular. That some rights of individual 
party members have been reemphasized after the purge does not matter. 
The monolithic character of the party has been definitely secured. The 
experience of the Soviet regime over a period of thirty years has de- 
veloped the art of controlling majorities by an active minority which 
knows what it wants, and keeps the ruling party together by its strong 
and all-powerful leadership. 

The methods used for this task are based upon the fanatical belief 
that the party is always right, that the party knows infallibly how to 
plot the course of historical evolution. Whoever opposes the party is 
destined to end in the “ashcan” of history—with Trotski, Hitler, 
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and the like. This fanatical belief was originally created by intellectuals 
in touch with Western scientific and philosophical traditions, though 
they themselves were inclined to regard their political-social ideas as 
absolutely true and to subordinate all life to them, thereby establishing 
political religions and making socialism into an absolute belief. But 
these intellectuals have gradually lost their importance and the party 
has been taken over by men exclusively interested in practice and 
power, by men who regard, as Stalin obviously does, theory and philos- 
ophy solely as means to justify their own actions. Stalin’s rise was the 
rise of a semi-educated man to whom Marxism simply gives the neces- 
sary formulas and classifications to justify his absolute power and the 
crushing of his enemies. At the same time, its dialectics make ex- 
plicable the necessity to maneuver and to cooperate with those who 
are allies of today and enemies of tomorrow. 


Marxism as a theory is dead in the Soviet Union. For years not 
one important contribution to Marxism has been published in the 
USSR. Marxism lives on as Leninism-Stalinism, which gives to the 
system a basis whose existence cannot be doubted, and provides the 
infallible formulas on all issues for mass propaganda: “We have all 
the answers, whereas our opponents do not have them. And we are 
at the same time always right, morally superior, for we work to secure 
the coming classless, just society, etc.” The semi-literate and ruthless 
activist, with stereotypes which he endlessly repeats, is the dominant 
type of party man today. He may have a certain flexibility in judging 
power situations and technical possibilities. He regards himself as a 
kind of engineer who deals with human groups. He has to take into 
account their reaction and their capacity of resistance. But he has no 
relation to human beings as such. Human beings are material, are 
parts of a machine— they must be handled and manipulated, and 
their qualities taken into account. This attitude is the basis of Soviet 
terror. If political plans make it necessary, men are exterminated after 
their productive capacity has been exploited to the utmost. If re- 
quired, the enemies of yesterday must be used today. The terror is 
directed not only against those who have committed anti-Soviet actions, 
but against potential enemies. The Polish general Andres was liber- 
ated from his NKVD jail in order to command a newly-formed Polish 
army destined to support the Soviets. This army was evacuated; he 
did not therefore suffer the fate of the two Polish-Jewish socialists, 
Ehrlich and Alter, who were first put in jail, then liberated, and finally 


arrested again and executed. 
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This manipulative approach of the party explains the changes in 
Soviet policies. What remains unchanged is the total control by the 
party, its domination of all political, economic, and cultural life. But 
the most radical adaptations can occur inside this control, according 
to the demands of power. The Orthodox Church can obtain a pre- 
carious toleration, after it has been proved that the open anti-religious 
war did not work and that the sects originally preferred by the regime 
were more dangerous enemies because it was quite difficult to control 
them. Sometimes non-party members can be flattered — Stalin him- 
self spoke about non-party Bolsheviks. On the other hand after 
World War II the marshals and generals disappeared from the public 
eye, and the decisive role of the party was again proclaimed. Oppo- 
nents can be kept in uncertainty by concessions and maneuvers; they 
believe that tactical retreats are definitive ones, and they are then sur- 
prised when the party again goes over to the offensive. The following 
shifts are indicative: after the NEP the party started the collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture. After the Civil War the party realized that 
abstract Marxian formulas do not work. Thus, a policy favoring 
nationalism has been adopted and imposed upon the party by the 
character of the human material with which it deals. The Soviet 
Union is today the fatherland of all workers and therefore it is impos- 
sible to distinguish between Soviet interests and revolutionary interests. 
The Third International was always dominated by Soviet policies — 
the difference between Trotski and Stalin was a difference of accentua- 
tion. Trotski emphasized the importance of outside revolutions with- 
out which the Soviet regime could not last, whereas Stalin emphasized 
first the power of the USSR. The success of the USSR, its economic 
and military prestige, will be most helpful for backing revolutionary 
movements and increasing the prestige of the various communist par- 
ties. On the other hand, the Soviet Union will also gain from revolu- 
tionary successes outside her frontiers. 


What has been accomplished by the Soviet regime in its thirty 
years of existence? Those who regarded Bolshevism as an anarchistic 
destructive movement were wrong. The Bolsheviks used the destruc- 
tive forces unleashed by the collapse of the Tsarist regime. Exploiting 
these forces, the accumulated resentment of the peasants, the hatred of 
the common man for leading and educated circles — it did not matter 
if they were progressive, liberal or reactionary —they favored first 
a kind of tabula rasa which made resistance against them very difficult. 
The peasant masses feared that the victory of the Whites would bring 
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the old estate owners back. They did not realize that they were help- 
ing to establish a much more oppressive rule. But this anti-traditional- 
ism, expressed also in the open break with Tsarist imperialist policies, 
the promise of the right of secession to all non-Russian peoples, etc., 
was only a basis for the construction of a totalitarian state. It was 
not the classless society that came, rather the totalitarian regime, more 
and more perfected and more and more all-embracing and flexible at 
the same time. The industrialization of Russia was to be realized in a 
few years, at top speed, with the help of ruthless pressure from above. 
The Bolshevik program in this was similar to that of Peter the Great, 
the brutal westernizer of Russia, though there are some essential differ- 
ences. Peter could act, for instance, because he was the exponent of 
traditional authority, whereas the Bolsheviks acted in the name of the 
utopian doctrine which, in its gradual realization, takes existing power 
constellations into account. To equal and surpass the USA, regarded 
as the most advanced country in technology, to prove that this indus- 
trialization could be realized without capitalists and without capitalist 
crises, to make Russia militarily strong — such were the motives of 
Russia’s internal economic policies. Lenin admitted frankly that the 
proletarian masses, and particularly the Russian masses as well as the 
party workers, needed education. Western specialists had to be used 
and Western examples had to be followed. But that has changed as 
the Stalin regime endured. Since World War II the merits of the 
Soviet Union and of their leadership have been more and more empha- 
sized, expressing and favoring a most narrow and suspicious Soviet 
nationalism hostile to all foreigners. The industrialization and open- 
ing of resources are surely impressive, although they have not yet 
equalled or surpassed the USA. There is also the decisive question 
of the price in human lives and sacrifices with which it has been 
purchased. 


This development has been accompanied by the rise of new elites. 
More and more—and not due solely to natural causes — the old 
groups of specialists, experts, administrators, have been replaced by 
new ones, coming from groups who were not completely excluded but 
had less chance to rise under pre-revolutionary conditions. But the 
bureaucratization has not been reduced by this change of elites. On the 
contrary, the new bureaucrats are inclined to act ruthlessly, to fulfill 
tules mechanically, to disregard completely the effects of their actions 
on the population. And it is precisely this bureaucratization, favored 
by the totalitarian control of all life, that makes the existence of an 
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arbitrary element in the political leadership necessary. Purges and 
terror must intervene to remove unfit elements and to push the develop- 
ment forward. This relation between arbitrary actions from above and 
clumsy bureaucracy is masked by an ideology which claims that the 
people have the right to control and to criticize, and that Soviet de- 
mocracy — apart from criticism of the party line, which is assumed 
to be identical with the will of the people — consists of this constant 
control from below of the officials in plants, etc. But that is only a 
fiction — for this criticism is not a spontaneous, but an organized one, 
a means to remove undesirable functionaries, to maintain an atmos- 
phere of insecurity and distrust, which makes the formation of opposi- 
tion groups impossible. 

The policies of the Soviet regime cotressond to an ideal which is 
not rooted in Russia’s past, but which has been taken over from the 
West: the ideal of a complete mechanization of society. If society be- 
comes an automaton, then violence will be reduced to police actions 
against criminal elements, and even the number of these police actions 
will be reduced as the educational influences progress—all human 
problems will thus disappear. That is the basis of the Marxian atheism, 
taken over by Lenin. 

God is superfluous in a perfect society; God is only the expression 
of imperfection existing in society. Men use God in order to justify 
their exploitation, or in order to console themselves for their unsatis- 
factory conditions as poorly paid workers, slaves, etc. 

But this program based on Western secularization could become a 
basis for successful action only under Russian conditions. The Com- 
munist power was made possible by the discrepancy between the masses 
and the comparatively small elites motivated by various Western ideas. 
This discrepancy was bridged by the authority of the Tsar. The 
Tsars corresponded to Russian traditions and had accepted westerniza- 
tion. The collapse of Tsarism created an empty space. The Western 
ideas of leading groups—the liberals and the moderate socialists must 
be counted among them—could not provide a basis for the formation 
of a new power. Therefore, men who were willing to destroy and to 
construct ruthlessly, without any respect for traditions but with the 
will to manipulate men in order to build up a new society, could be 
successful, To the degree that their power lasted, the utopia became 
more and more formalized, simply the basis for the totalitarian 
character of their power. 

The destructive element connected with a belief in a vague but 
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better future and a violent hatred of the refined and decadent bourgeois 
world has remained; it finds its expression in Soviet nationalism, and 
in Soviet opposition to a return to normalcy after World War II. It 
seems self-evident to the Soviet regime that it is always in danger, that 
the capitalist opponents are always planning to attack the USSR, and 
to weaken and to destroy the socialist state. It is also necessary to 
prove by expansion the successes of the regime. Where the Tsars 
failed, the Soviets succeeded. This attitude is manifested in various 
ways. There is a line of solidarity with the Slavs, there is a claim for 
security — which, for instance, necessitates the union of all Ukrainians 
under Soviet control — there is the traditional hunt for an ice-free port, 
there is the necessity to create controlled markets for Soviet exports 
and imports. This policy can be cloaked easily in Marxian-communist 
terms. There are revolutionary situations which must be exploited. 
Imperialists become aggressive in a period of decaying capitalism, but 
Soviet expansion by definition cannot be imperialistic, for there are no 
capitalists in the Soviet Union, etc. But this ideology may also be used 
to justify retreats: the revolutionary situations have been overrated. 
Communist leaders in France or Italy proved to be wrong and incompe- 
tent. A long armistice with the capitalist world is required, in order to 
_ prepare for future advances. 


Despite its multiple meanings this Soviet ideology has played and 
is playing a great role. On the one hand it has helped to create the 
so-called Soviet myth, the belief that the Soviet Union is always for 
peace and justice, that it is the fatherland of all the oppressed and 
exploited, the protector particularly of the workers and of the victims of 
capitalist-colonial exploitation. On the other hand, the fear of totali- 
tarian communism with its use of terroristic methods and disregard of 
all individual rights has not only weakened democracies, but has posi- 
tively influenced other totalitarian movements. The Bolsheviks showed 
how an active minority can become the state, and even more, a totali- 
tarian power. The democracies with their respect for individual and 
minority rights appeared to be weak regimes, unable to deal with the 
communist menace and the rise of anarchy. The Soviet Union has 
again and again insisted that the crisis of democracy, the polarization 
of political life into communists and anti-communists, would work for 
revolutions profitable to her. But that has been proved to be a mis- 
take. Italian and German communists did not win out, but Mussolini 
and Hitler did. The Soviet Union was compelled to fight Hitler with 
those regimes on her side which hiad not succumbed to this polarization. 
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That has not prevented the Soviet leaders, since World War II, from 
continuing their previous policies. Moved by fear of attacks from out- 
side, as well as by the belief that capitalism is disintegrating, the Soviet 
Union favors a policy of dividing the world into two camps. And even 
more. It is manifestly not satisfied with the sphere of the world which 
it controls, directly or indirectly. This attitude casts a dark shadow 
over the whole earth, and produces fear of a third world war. The 
Soviet leaders surely realize their present military and industrial in- 
feriority, but they hope that they will be able to exploit for their pur- 
poses the communistic parties, the disorders and the continuous ab- 
sence of normal conditions, particularly in Europe. They also hope for 
the withdrawal of the United States into its own hemisphere. And 
only the United States could stop a new Russian expansion. 


But the tightening of the communistic ideology, the emphasis upon 
the antagonism between capitalism and the Soviets, which is not coun- 
ter-balanced by occasional statements to the contrary, has only in- 
creased the general distrust of USSR. If the Soviet leaders continue 
their present attitude they will strengthen a policy which, no longer sat- 
ishied with keeping the lines as they are today, will try to contain and 
reduce the power of the Soviet Union, the menace to world peace. From 
containing to an active conflict is only a step. 

A wise statesmanship which disregards hysterical Soviet statements 
and maneuvers and weighs carefully the significance of any incident, 
may prevent this step. On the other hand, we may hope that the very 
realism of the Soviets, which made them fear an attack from Hitler, 
will induce them to retreat and to discontinue their present policy of in- 
creasing unrest and of poisoning conflicts. Until now they have under- 
stood how to conduct a dangerous life without succumbing to a catas- 
trophe. Has the pressure of their totalitarian regime become so great 
that they must maintain and inctease tension, in order to have excuses 
for the sacrifices imposed upon the population? Do they fear that a 
normalized world would be the end of their regime? Or are they simply 
underrating their opponents? Have they become ultimately the victims 
of that hybris which makes all those who rely on external power in the 
long run inclined to overestimate themselves? 

The Russian Revolution started as an explosion of anarchy and of 
hate against the existing order brought about by the incompetence of 
the old regime. This spirit has been most powerfully expressed in 
Alexander Block’s “The Twelve,” the great poem written thirty years 
ago, in January, 1918. This anarchy did not last. It was externally 
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ended and suppressed. But internally it continued. Like Block’s 
Twelve who move through the streets of Petrograd, keeping watch 
against the eternal enemy of the revolution, hated and feared by the 
bourgeois who realizes that his world is at the end, the power politics 
of the Soviet regime have no concrete aim. They will expand, show 
their might at the expense of others. The revolution which started in 
the name of freedom resulted in a regime of slavery, dealing with men 
as parts of engines and mechanism. Can the engine stop? Or does 
it need constantly new fuel from outside? The hope may be ex- 
pressed that external pressure — which a policy of positive reconstruc- 
tion of the world outside the Soviet Union would exercise — will be 
able to keep this need within limits. There is no necessity yet to aban- 
don the hope that the period of the cold war, in which we are living 
at the present moment, will not end in an explosion. The challenge of 
the USSR may be overcome by the display of a superiority which it 


must accept, since it does not have the forces to fight it. 


